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STATUTORY AUTHORITY 



/ 

The Higher Education Coordinating Board was established during the 1985 legislative 
session to provide planning, coordination, oversight, and policy analysis for higher education 
in Washington. The Board works in cooperation and consultation with the institutions* 
autonomous governing boards and with all other segments of postsecondary education. 

The Higher Education Coordinating Board is also the state agency responsible for 
administering and coordinating the state's programs of student financial aid and related 
functions of policy, research, planning, and accountability. 

Program statutes require that the Board ". . . shall take the initiative and 
responsibility for coordinating all federal student aid programs to insure that the state 
recognizes the maximum potential effect of these programs, and shall design a state program 
which complements existing federal, state and institutional programs (RCW 28B. 10.804 Sec. 
3). For this reason, this document includes information on federal programs as well as state 
programs of student financial aid. 



INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of most federal and state financial aid is to provide help for needy 
students, those whose personal and family income and assets are insufficient to meet the 
cost of attendance at an institution. During the 1988-89 academic year, over 68,000 
Washington students (nearly 39 percent of the state's total full-time enrollment) received 
need-based student financial aid from a combination of state, federal, and private sources. 
(See pages 11 and 12 for 1988-89 sector aid comparisons.) 

This document describes Washington State student financial aid programs, including 
how student eligibility is determined; the financial aid delivery process; recipient profiles; 
and funding sources, levels, and trends in the state. 

Federal financial aid programs are also briefly described. Federal programs provide 
nearly 78 percent of all Washington student financial aid funding, and are traditionally the 
means by which the federal government, along with the use of research grants, supports 
higher education at the state level. 

Wherever possible in this document, state and federal or national graphs w nch 
illustrate similar points contain the same data elements for the same time periods. In some 
instances, however, differences between state and federal data collection methodologies 
make precise comparison difficult. Footnotes accompanying these graphs highlight the 
differences. 

The text defines student financial aid funding and describes federal and state 
historical trends and state recipient profiles. 
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WHAT IS NEED-BASED FINANCIAL AID? 



Student financial aid is money provided to students to help them meet college costs 
beyond I the amount which they and their families can reasonably be expected to pay. Although 
the federal government provides the greatest share of direct assistance, the state is also a 
major contributor. Some funds are available through institutional and private sources as 

Financial aid is available in three forms: grants, work, and loans. 

I Grams (and scholarships) consist of aid which does not have to be repaid. Grants 
usually are awarded on the basis of financial need alone, while scholarships may 
carry additional stipulations such as academic merit or specific career objectives. 

I Wcik includes both state and federally-subsidized and non-subsidized student 
employment 

I Loans are offered to students with the understanding that they will be paid back in 
full with interest by some future date, although repayment does not begin until after 
the student nas terminated his or her education. 

Grants are sometimes referred to as "gift aid." This form of aid is generally offered 
to students who demonstrate significant need and is not repaid by the student. Work and 
loan programs are known as "self-help aid." Both student employment and loans are means 
by which students can earn their education: they either work for it while attending college 
or work for it afterwards. 6 

Students who feel they cannot attend college without financial assistance may apply 
for financial aid at the time they apply for admission to one or more public or private 
institutions. A student's eligibility for federal aid programs while attending a particular 
institution is determined by well tested, nationally-standardized methods. (See pages 8 and 
9.) The student's final choice to enroll in a given college or university may depend in part 
upon the package" of federal, state, and private aid programs offered by the institution. 
(See page 10.) 



SOURCES OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 



Most financial aid received by students in Washington State is either appropriated 
or backed by the federal government. State aid comprises 9 percent of all need-based, state- 
funded student financial aid available in the state. 



1988-89 Sources of All Need-Based Financial Aid 
Available to Washington Students 




Source: See Appendix A-l. 



More than $331 million in direct student financial aid from federal, state, and private 
sources was available during the 1988-89 academic year to students attending Washington 
higher education institutions. (Grants comprised 46 percent of all aid, loans 45 percent, and 
work 9 percent.) 
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1988-89 Washington State Student Financial Aid 

to Undergraduates and Graduates, by Type 
(All Federal, State, Institutional, and Other Aid) 





Source: See Appendix A-l. 



Most of this aid went to students who needed financial help. The remainder was 
awarded to students on the basis of either merit (in recognition of superior academic 
achievement) or entitlement. (See Appendix A-l.) 
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THE FUNDING OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 

Federal Programs (National Profile) 

Student financial aid programs are not new. The GI Bill was introduced in 1944 and 
the first federal direct student loan program, the National Defense Student Loan program, 
was authorized in the late fifties. During the ensuing decades federal support to student 
financial aid programs grew significantly. In the eighties the overall pattern of federal 
support declined and has not yet returned to the level of support available in 1980-81. 



Federal Support of Financial Aid Programs, 1980-90 
(Constant 1989 Dollars) 




Academic Year , — . 

Specially Directed Aid 
(Includes Social Security, Veterans, 
Military, and Other Grants and Loans) 



[ | Other Need-Based Aid 
||i Guaranteed Loans 



Source: Trends in Student Aid: 1980 to 1990," The College Board, August, 1990. Figures arc 
estimated for 1988-89 and projected for 1989-90. 
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State Programs 



The basic sta^-supported Washington student financial aid program, the State Need 
Grant program, was authorized in 1969, followed by the Washington State Work Study 
program in 1974. Both of these programs are need-based and are available to students 
attending any participating postsecondary institution. 

In 1977, the Washington State Legislature made a commitment to ensure that 
appropriated state aid programs for needy students would keep pace with rising costs of 
attendance at public institutions. 1 In addition, the Legislature has provided for various 
tuition and fee waiver programs targeting particular groups of students attending public 
institutions. In 1988-K9, waivers provided nearly $8 million for students receiving other 
forms of need-based student assistance. 2 

The three-biennia comparison, displayed on this page, demonstrates relative growth 
in availability of Washington State student aid for both federal and state programs. 



Growth in Availability of Appropriated Sources of 
Federal and State Student Financial Aid: Washington State 
(Three-Biennia Comparison) 



Biennium 


Federal* 


State** 


Total 


1985-87 


S 201,950,000 


$ 52,521,000 


$ 254,471,000 


1987-89 


233,951,000 


64,485,000 


298,436,000 


1989-91 


268,240,000 


74,491,000 


343,731,000 


Three-Biennia Growth 


33% 


44% 


35% 



Includes Pell Grants College Work Study. Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants, Carl Perkins Loans, State Student 
Incentive Grants (matched by state funds to comprise the State Need Grant program), and Health Professionals and Nursing Loans 
Does not include Guaranteed Student Loan program, which consists of federally-backed, private lender loans. 

," InC ' ud " s,atC share °[ S,a,e Need Gran < ^d State Work Study programs. Program for the Blind, Math/Science Loans. 2S% 
Loan/Aid Program, and "packaged" State Tuition/Fee Waivers. 

Source: Higher Education Coordinating Board and U. S. Department of Education. 



1 RCW 28B.15.065. This statute states that when public tuition and fee charges are increased, a share of the 
newly generated revenue will be earmarked for student financial aid (i.e., the "24 percent rule"). 

2 In addition to this amount, another $48 million per year is available to students in the form of tuition and 
fee waivers, not necessarily based upon need. These waivers serve other state policies, and are most often 
available to targeted populations as statutorily-creatcd entitlements. 
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GETTING THE MONEY TO STUDENTS 



Financial aid programs in Washington State are "decentralized." This means that 
program administrative responsibilities are shared by institutions, the state government, and 
the federal government. 3 A decentralized delivery system minimizes the number of agency staff 
required to administer programs and permits institutions to have personal contact with the 
students and their families to more accurately assess their needs. 

Most federal student financial aid in Washington is issued directly to institutions 
("campus-based programs") which then disburse it to intended populations of students or to 
individually designated students. Only a fraction of federal student financial aid flows 
through the designated state agency. 

Similarly, the state of Washington relies on colleges and universities to disburse 
payments to students for state-supported programs. Although delivery of the actual dollars 
to students is facilitated by the institutions, an important point must be made regarding both 
state and federal programs: the aid is provided as direct payments to students rather than 
as grants to institutions. 

Decentralized administrative procedures are less costly to the state and federal 
government. For example, 97 cents of every dollar appropriated for Washington State student 
financial aid goes to meet student costs; only three cents per dollar is used by the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board to administer the programs. Student financial aid programs 
administered by the Board total approximately $54 million (exclusive of administrative funds 
and federal program matching funds) for the 1989-91 biennium and represent a net increase 
of 24.8 percent compared with available funds during the prior biennium. 

Typically, financial aid is "packaged" by institutions to include both gift aid (grants 
and scholarships) and self-help aid (work opportunities and loans). The actual amount 
awarded depends on the student's eligibility for the various programs, his or her financial 
need, and the availability of funds. Students can apply for financial aid at any time, but 
institutions may establish award priorities based on application deadlines. Most institutions 
adopt "equity packaging formulas" stressing a balance of grants and self-help aid within 
available funds. 



3 Fcdcrally-backcd Guaranteed Student Loans arc administered by the Northwest Education Loan Association, 
the state's guarantor for these funds. 



ELIGIBILITY FOR NEED-BASED FINANCIAL AID 



Student Eligibility 

Although each financial aid program has several eligibility criteria, student need for 
financial assistance is a primary requirement for nearly all major financial aid programs 
funded by the federal and Washington State governments. 

"Need" is defined as the difference between the cost of attending a college and the 
amount the student and his or her family are expected to pay toward meeting that cost. 
(See page 10.) 



Cost of Attendance ("Student Budget") 

Minus (-) Expected Family Contribution 

Equals ( = ) Need 



The cost of attendance, or student budget, is established by each institution, within 
parameters which are annually recommended by a statewide association of institutional 
financial aid officers acceptable to the federal government, and monitored by the Student 
Financial Aid Division of the Higher Education Coordinating Board. 

Student budgets include actual or standardized amounts for direct educational costs 
(tuition and fees, books, and supplies) and a standardized allowance for living expenses 
(room and board, clothing, transportation to and from class, and other basic living costs). 

Except for tuition and fee levels, student budgets are similar at all public and private 
institutions. They are modest, but provide a standard of living which will allow the student's 
primary focus to center on academic achievement rather than hunger, nutrition, warmth, or 
personal safety. For example, the nine-month cost of attendance, excluding tuition and fees, 
for a resident student (not living at home) is approximately $6,240 for the 1990-91 school 
year. The corresponding cost for a student commuting to school while living in the parent's 
home is $3,620. 

The expected family contribution is determined according to a nationally-standardized 
system called "need analysis." A key assumption in need analysis is that families should pay 
as much of the student's educational costs as possible. In calculating the expected family 
contribution, need analysis considers family income, assets, number of dependents, and so 
forth. 
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Again, the difference between the expected family contribution and the cost of 
attendance at a particular institution is the student's need, or the amount of financial a ? 
required for that student to attend the institution that year Because the amount a family 
can afford to pay stays the same whether the cost of attendance at one institution is higher 
or lower than that at another institution, a student may be eligible for different amounts of 
aid at different institutions. 

Generally, a student may be awarded financial aid only if he or si:e has financial 
need. Furthermore, both federal and state regulations prohibit the awarding of financial aid 
funds beyond the amount of a student's documented need. 

In addition to documenting need, financial aid recipients must be enrolled at least 
half-time (some programs require full-time attendance) and make satisfactory progress 
toward completion of their degree or program objective. They may not be in default on a 
student loan or owe for federal or state grants received previously. Finally, they must agree 
in writing to advise the financial aid office of any change in their personal or financial 
situation which might affect eligibility. 

A review of each student's eligibility is made by the institutional financial aid office 
prior to the disbursement of financial aid each quarter or semester. 

Institutional Eligibility 

Accountability for use of public funds means that state and federal programs also 
require institutions to meet certain eligibility criteria, because they are the primary service 
centers for all student aid programs. Among these institutional eligibility criteria are 
accreditation from a recognized accrediting body, monthly reporting of financial aid 
expenditures for certain programs, and periodic fiscal and program audits of all aid 
programs. 
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DETERMINING STUDENT NEED AND ASSISTANCE 

A student seeking financial help applies through his or her institution. The student 
is responsible for completing a financial aid application which describes family income and 
assets. The institution compares the family's ability to pay with the cost of attendance (i.e., 
student budget) and then selects from a variety of self-help and gift aid programs to develop 
an appropriate aid package for each student. The application is then submitted to one of 
five federally-approved processors. These processors are responsible for performing the 
nationally-standardized, Congressionally-approved need analysis which determines the 
family's ability to pay. 

Need Determination 

Direct Educational Charges Tuition & fees at the institution, and books and supplies. 



plus 



Personal Living Expenses 



Room, board, personal (clothing, laundry, recreation, medical, etc.), 
transportation, and other (child care, extra expenses because of handi- 
capped condition, etc.). 



equals 



Student's Cost of Attendance at Institution 
(Student Budget) \ 



Washington Financial Aid Association annually researches and recom- 
mends budget amounts other than tuition and fees; each institution 
determines standardized amounts for various student categories; 
HECB monitors student budgets for state program purposes. 



minus 



Expected Family Contribution 



EFC is the ability of parents and/or student to contribute from income 
and assets as determined by nationally-standardized "Congressional 
Methodology" (CM) analysis. "CM" makes primary distinctions among 
dependent students, independent students without dependents, and 
independent students with dependents. 



equals 



Student Financial Need 



"Need" is the amount of financial aid required for the student 
to attend that institution. 



Packaging 



Student Financial Need 
and 

Program Eligibility Requirements 



Each federal and state financial aid program has special eligibility 
criteria. (See Appendix D-2 through D-13.) 



result in 



Student's Financial Aid Pack^ 



A mix of federal, state, and private grants, work, and loans 
determined by the institution to best suit the student's situation 
during the academic year; the total award must never exceed 
student's documented need. 
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PROFILES OF 1988-89 NEED-BASED AID RECIPIENTS 
IN WASHINGTON STATE 



Nearly all students participating in federal and state financial aid programs in 
Washington attend institutions in one of four sectors: state-supported community colleges, 
public four-year institutions, private colleges and universities, and proprietary schools and 
vocational/technical institutes. (Although proprietary schools and students may be eligible 
to participate in some financial aid programs, the time required to determine a student's 
eligibility may preclude aid from reaching the student in time to pay for a short course or 
training program, regardless of the student's need. Proprietary schools' share of funds may 
also be limited by state or federally-established institutional eligibility criteria.) The figure 
on this page and the table on page 13 illustrate student program participation rates by 
sector. 



1988-89 Distribution of Major Program Funds by Sector 



State Aid 




VTIs & Proprietary Schools, 2% 



4-Yr Public Institutions 
50% 



4-Yr Private Institutions 
i 15% 



Community Colleges 
33% 



Federal Aid 

Including GSL & PLUS/SLS 




VTIs & Proprietary Schools 
18% 



4-Yr Private Institutions 
\ 26% 



Community Colleges 
18% 



Source: 1988-89 Unit Record Report as submitted to the HECB by institutions. 
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While the actual financial aid awarded individual students varied significantly 
in dollar amount and by program type, a composite of all students who received some 
amount of need-based federal, state, or other financial aid during the 1988-89 academic 
year results in the tables below and on the following page. 



Profiles of 1988-89 Need-Based Financial Aid Recipients 
in Washington State 
(AH Federal, State, and Institutional/Other Sources) 

Student Information 



3l. 



Residencv 






Age 






Washington Resident 


89 




Under 21 




24 


Nonresident 


11 




21-25 




34 








26-30 




17 


Course Load 






Over 30 




25 


Full-time 


91 








Less than Full-time 


9 




Average Age: 


26.9 


yrs 


Year in School 
Freshman 


35 




Dependency 
Dependent 




38 


Sophomore 
Junior 


25 
13 




Independent 




62 


Senior 


17 




Sex 






5th Year/Unclass 


2 




Male 




43 


Graduate/Prof. 


8 




Female 




57 


Ethnic/Racial Origin 


All 










Black 


Aid Programs 
4 


£NG 

4 


SWS Gen r 
3 


Waiver 
5 


Native American 


2 


3 


2 


3 




Asian 


7 


8 


8 


7 




Spanish Origin 


4 


3 


4 


5 




Caucasian 


77 


75 


79 


72 




Unknown 


6 


7 


4 


8 





Family Inf ormation ^Dependent Students OnM 



Estimated Average Parent Income 
Average Expected Par ent Contribution 
Average Expected Stu dent Contribution 
Average Family Size 

Source: See Appendices A and B. 



$ 26,315 
$ 1,701 
$ 1,784 
3.9 
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IS 



Distribution of Aid Awarded 
in Washington State in 1988*89 
(All Federal, State, and Institutional/Other Sources) 

Funding Information 
Fundine Sources and Breakdown of Aid Awarded bv Tvi>e 


Fund Source 




Federal (including GSL) 


l<S 


State 


9 


Institutional and Other 


13 


Total Aid Awarded By Type 




Grant 


46 


Work 


9 


Loan 


45 


Averase Financial Aid Award 


$4,329 


Percentage of Full-time Students Awarded Need-Based Financial Aid 




All Institutions 


39 


Public Four-Year 


35 


Public Two- Year 


36 


Independent 


64 


Source: See Appendices A and B. 
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TRENDS IN GOVERNMENTAL SUPPORT OF 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 



In recent years federal policy has placed an increasing emphasis on providing student 
loans rather than grants or work. As a result, the availability of federally-backed 
Guaranteed Student Loans has expanded while funding for ^nost federal work and grant 
programs has stabilized. At the same time, college costs have increased and median family 
income has effectively decreased. The nationally recognized College Entrance Examination 
Board offers an illustration of these trends in constant 1989 dollars. 



A National Profile (All States): 
Percentage Change in College Cost, Income, and Total Available Aid 
By Type (Constant 1989 Dollars) 
1980-81 to 1988-89 



60% 



40% 



CD 
D) 
C 
05 

SZ 20% 

O 

CD 
CD 
03 

C 

CD 

O 
i— 

CD 

CL 



0% 



-20% 



-40% 



53 



E 



45l 



am 



2$ 



12 1 

" % 
?< 
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Cost of Attendance 



Income 



36 



32 |, 



Federal Aid Programs 



Grants include all generally available grants (Pell Grants, SEOG, SSIG), specially directed grants 
(social security, veterans benefits, other grants), state grants, and institutionally-awarded aid. 



Source: Trends in Student Aid: 1980-90" published by The College Board, August, 1990. Includes 
undergraduate and graduate student financial aid. 
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The impact on Washington student aid programs of this increasing federal emphasis 
on student loans is demonstrated by a 1980-89 profile of educational loans awarded through 
the Northwest Education Loan Association, the guarantor of federally-backed Guaranteed 
Student Loans in this state. 







Growth in Guaranteed Loans by the 








Northwest Education Loan Association, 1980-89 






140 








120 


119.9 a 119.2 

/ *^<m- 2 111.6 


113.8 




100 


Old I lUi U 989 












Dol 


80 


80^/^ 




illions of 


bU 


/50.2 






40 








20 
0 

1 


- 24.3 PLUS/SLS 

10A^* 

Ofl 2 3.5 4,4 


18.4 




979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 

Academic Year 


1988-89 


Source: Northwest Education Loan Association report. 





c • ^T?* 5 p owin S reliance on loans by Washington students is also reflected in a profile 
ot individual student borrowing: 



Growth in Stafford Student Loans to Washington Students 
Receiving Other Forms of Need-Based Aid 
1981-82 through 1988-89 



Year 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 



Number of 
Borrowers 


Average 
Stafford 
Loan 


Annua) 
% Change 
in Amount 


13,563 


$ 2,321 


5.5 


18,635 


2,256 


-2.9 


21,136 


2,366 


4.6 


26,000 


2,341 


- 1.1 


25,540 


2,358 


0.7 


28,392 


2,306 


-2.3 


29,742 


2,660 


13.3 


35,435 


2,765 


23.8 



Source: 1988-89 Unit Record Report as submitted to the HECB by institutions. 



These Stafford loans may have been issued in conjunction with other student loans 
thereby increasing cumulative student loan debt averages. For example, in 1988-89 the 
average annual loan amount for those students who borrowed under the Guaranteed 
Student Loan program was $2,765 and those participating in the Perkins Loan Program 
borrowed at an average of $1,474. 

Finally, growing student loan indebtedness is indicated by the changing distribution 
ot types of need-based aid to Washington students. During the 1988-89 academic year 
need-based financial aid awarded to the average undergraduate and graduate student in 
Washington was distributed by program types as displayed on the next page. 
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Distribution of Funds by Type of Need-Based Financial Aid 

(1988-89) 



Grant 52% 




Loan 39% 

Undergraduate 
Students 



Work Programs 9% 




Graduate/Professional 
Students 



Source: 1988-89 Unit Record Report as submitted to the HECB by institutions. 



This distribution has changed significantly over the last several years because of an 
increasing reliance on loan funds to meet student need. 




THE FUTURE: CRITICAL QUESTIONS REGARDING 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 



Student financial aid is the primary means by which the federal government 
encourages broad access to higher education and promotes an educated citizenry. It is also 
a major component of Washington State's efforts to ensure necessary educational 
opportunities for its residents, complementing an historic pattern of moderate public tuition. 
The Board will continue to examine the following policy questions throughout the next year. 

1. What are the appropriate relative roles of the student, the family, the institution, the 
state government, and the federal government in paying for one's education? And 
to what extent should each party reasonably be expected to contribute? 

2. To what extent should financially-needy, but academically-qualified, citizens of 
Washington State be served by state student financial aid programs, particularly given 
a large federal deficit and the continuing decline of federal support? 

3. What form should the state's financial aid take (i.e., tuition subsidies, college savings 
plans and programs, waivers, and appropriated aid), and in what mix of effort? 

4. To what extent should the state's student financial aid programs be directed toward 
special populations (i.e., whether manpower shortage areas or minority students), and 
what effects might this have upon programs to serve the needy population in general? 

5. To what extent should the state's student financial aid programs serve middle income 
students? 



How should the funding levels for state student financial aid programs be 
determined? 

What are the issues and concerns with conditioning the receipt of aid upon either a 
pre- or post-college education obligation for community service work in a designated 
occupation, or other condition to serve a special need? 

Should severely disadvantaged families in Washington State be given threshold 
eligibility for state programs without lengthy applications? 

How should the mix of existing state student financial aid be distributed between 
graduates and undergraduates, and what additional forms of aid, if any, should be 
authorized for graduate students? 
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SOCIOECONOMIC PROFi^ Of 
NEED-BASED FINANCIAL AID RECIPIENTS 
STATE PROGRAMS 
1988-89, All Institutions 




Ali State Aid 
Recipients 


State Need 
Grant 


State Work 
Study 


General 
Waiver 


Percentage Total 


100% 
(#26,431) 


62% 


26% 


25% 


Average Age 


24.5 


27.8 


27.4 


27.8 


Average Parental Income (Dependent Students Only) 


$20,864 


$14,733 


$25,108 


$22,879 


Average Expected Parental Contribution 


$ 925 


$ 231 


$1,404 


$ 1,144 


Sex 










Male 
Female 


40% 
60% 


38% 
62% 


42% 
58% 


37% 
63% 


Dependency Status 










Dependent Students 
Independent Students 


30% 
70% 


25% 
75% 


35% 
65% 


33% 
67% 


Average Family Size 










Dependent Students 
Independent Students 


3.8 
2.1 


3.8 
2.0 


4.0 
2.0 


3.9 
2.4 


Aid Awarded by Type 










Grant 
Work 
Loan 


52% 
34% 
14% 


60% 
10% 
30% 


36% 
30% 
34% 


58% 
11% 
31% 


Average Total Aid Per Student 


$5,251 


$5,229 


$6,983 


$4,220 


Fund Source 










Federal/GSL 
State 

Institutional 
Other 


67% 
24% 
7% 
2% 


70% 
22% 
7% 
1% 


55% 
33% 
10% 
2% 


63% 
32% 
4% 
1% 



Source: 1988-89 Unit Record Report as submitted to HECB by institutions. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC PROFILE OF NEED-BASED 
FINANCIAL AID RECIPIENTS, BY SECTOR 
1988*89 




Four-Year 
Public 
Colleges 


Community 
Colleges 


Four-Year 
Private 
Colleges 


All 
Institutions 


Percentage Total Aid Recipients 




-5 l/o 


20% 


100% 


Age 










Under 21 


23% 


20% 


35% 


24% 


21-25 




JlA /o 


37% 


34% 


26-30 


17% 


20% 


LZ/O 


17 VO 


Over 30 


18% 


36% 


16% 


25% 


Average Age 


25.8 


28.8 


24.9 


26.9 


Average Parental Income 


$24,840 






$26^15 


Average Expected Parental Contribution 


$ 1,397 


$612 


$2,949 


$1,707 


Sex 










Male 


49% 


35% 


44% 


43% 


Female 


51% 


65% 


56% 


57% 


Dependency Status 










Dependent Students 


43% 


24% 


58% 


38% 


lnoepciiocnc otuoents 


57% 


76% 


42% 


62% 


Average Family Size 










Dependent Students 


3.9 


3.7 


4.0 


3.9 


Independent Students 


1.7 


2.4 


2.0 


2.1 


Year in School 










Freshman 


13% 


57% 


24% 


35% 


Sophomore 


14% 


42% 


15% 


25% 


Junior 


21% 


N/A 


24% 


13% 


Senior 


34% 


N/A 


22% 


17% 


Fifth V«*ar 

nun t car 


4% 


1% 


3% 


2% 


Graduate/Professional 


14% 


N/A 


12% 


8% 


Fund Source 










Federal/GSL 


81% 


80% 


61% 


78% 


State 


13% 


17% 


7% 


9% 


Institutional 


4% 


1% 


27% 


10% 


Other 


2% 


2% 


5% 


3% 


Aid Awarded by Type 
Grant 
Work 
Loan 


40% 

8% 
52% 


66% 
12% 
22% 


42% 
10% 
48% 


46% 
9% 
45% 


H ArnqpAmm* Com ofAmmdmce 
| Average Total Aid Per Student 


$7,2*2 
$4,577 


$MU 

$2^52 


$13,992 
$7,6*7 


$4^29 I 



0 

ERIC. 



SOURCE: 196S-89 Unit Record Report as submitted to HECB by institutions. 
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STATE AND NATIONAL COMPARISONS: 
STATE-FUNDED, NEED-BASED STUDENT AID PER FULL-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT AND OTHER PEER COMPARISONS 
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RATIONALE FOR STATE AND NATIONAL COMPARISONS 



The "seven states" were selected for comparison of state-funded, need-based 
student financial aid levels by the 1978 Legislature, according to respective state 
tuition and fee rates. In 1984, the Office of Financial Management designated the 
"11 states" for general comparison of higher education financing based on 
institutional comparisons of tuition and fee rates. The "nine states" comparison 
group consists of those states historically used by the Higher Education Coordinating 
Board for peer comparison of tuition and fee levels and faculty salaries. 

The following state and national comparisons do not compare total state 
expenditures for student aid; they compare only state-appropriated financial aid funds 
which are awarded to students demonstrating need. This means, for example, that 
the figures for Washington State, and perhaps other states, do not include tuition and 
fee waivers for public higher education students and do not reflect the traditional 
state support of operating and capital costs for public higher education which results 
in reduced tuition and fees for students. 

In comparing any state student financial aid funding level with that of another 
it should be remembered that several variables condition the level of state support 
for student financial aid, such as the mix of public and private school enrollments, 
a state's policy toward provision of tuition assistance grants to students attending 
private colleges, differential treatment of waivers as either direct or indirect student 
aid, etc. 

Because there is substantial variation among states in their approach to 
providing student aid, the reader should exercise caution in interpreting these state 
rankings and the data on which the rankings are based. 
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STATE-FUNDED, NEED-BASED STUDENT AID EXPENDITURES 
All Sector^ by Enrollment and Population 
Academic Year 1988*89 


State 


State Aid 
(urants 
& Work) 


Average 

Qfaf* AiH 

tJittlC /MU 

(Full-time 
Undergrad) 


Average 
State Aid 
(per Capita) 


Alabama 






$ 1,129,845 


$ 10.72 


$0.28 


Alaska 






115,000 


8.27 


0.22 


Arizona 






4271,000 


16.98 


0.67 


Arkansas 






3,449,932 


63.67 


1.44 


California 






130,405,000 


141.29 


4.72 


Colorado 






16,064,043 


137.83 


4.88 


Connecticut 






20,202,046 


309.25 


6.29 


Delaware 






789,001 


34.92 


1.22 


Florida 






18,449,194 


73.47 


133 


Georgia 






3,757,222 


32.08 


0.60 


Hawaii 






299,205 


9.98 


0.28 


Idaho 






1,064,488 


40.67 


1.06 


Illinois 






1 A ^ A AAA 

143,403,000 


430.65 


12.38 


Indiana 






50,766,810 


346.09 


9.18 


Iowa 






33,130,968 


378.46 


11.74 


Kansas 






A C%*1 A A<^** 

4,874,227 


52.16 


1.97 


Kentucky 






12,301,895 


138.31 


3.30 


Louisiana 






982,128 


8.18 


0.22 


Maine 






1,150,367 


47.43 


0.97 


Maryland 






11,402,726 


88.34 


231 


Massachusetts 






61,679,915 


478.93 


1033 


Michigan 






72,231,145 


239.25 


7.85 


Minnesota 






64,608,000 


51039 


15.27 


Mississippi 






635,493 


8.23 


0.24 


Missouri 






8,893,916 


73.20 


1.74 


Montana 






611,114 


2437 


0.76 


Nebraska 






1,271,647 


25.23 


0.80 


Nevada 






Io3,oo5 


6.08 


0.15 


New Hampshire 






COl ClO 

MSlplo 


25.78 


035 


New Jersey 






/6,315,00U 


510.95 


10.21 


New Mexico 








103.62 


3.11 


New York 






o / /,yi j,44 / 


941.81 


21.07 


North Carolina 






4,>K>,22/ 


23.48 


0.68 


North Dakota 






812,199 


28.06 


1.21 


Ohio 








170.95 


4.49 


Oklahoma 






9,142,797 


87.95 


2.81 


Oregon 






9,681,955 


107.19 


336 


Pennsylvania 






119,469,588 


534.41 


10.00 


Rhode Island 






8,746,245 


351.92 


8.87 


South Carolina 






17,041,343 


197.10 


4.98 


South Dakota 






299,582 


16.43 


0.42 


Tennessee 






11,226,574 


100.43 


2.31 


Texas 






20,407,811 


43.75 


1.22 


Utah 






540,737 


9.98 


0.32 


Vermont 






9,236,000 


618.21 


16.88 


Virginia 






6,102,280 


32.86 


1.03 


Washington 






1MH044 


1250)7 


4.14 


West Virginia 






4,699,876 


91.16 


2.48 I 


Wisconsin 






34,702,498 


194.34 


7.22 [ 


Wyoming 






125,000 


6.89 


0.26 \ 


Totals 


$1,451,660,755 


$ 161.14 


$4.21 \ 



Sources: Natioml Association of State Scholarship and Grant Programs, 1988 and 1989 surveys and 'Financial Support of Higher Education 
in Washington - A National Comparison 1987-88 " HECB. 
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STATE-FUNDED, NEED-BASED STUDENT AID PER FULL-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT 1 


Seven States, Eleven^aT^'and National Averages 2 






Academic 
Year 
1989 


Academic 
Year 
1990 
(Estimated) 


California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 


$142 
431 
346 
240 
511 
108 
195 


$161 
532 
393 
250 
558 

no 

212 


Seven State Average 


$282 


$317 


Arizona 
Iowa 
Maryland 
North Carolina 


17 
379 
89 
24 


17 
394 

1 AO 
lUO 

24 


Eleven State Average 


$226 


$251 


U. S. Average 


$162 


$175 


Washington 


$126 


$133 


Percentage of Seven State Average 
Percentage of Eleven State Average 
Percentage of U. S. Average 


45% 
56% 
78% 


42% 

53%) 
76% 



1 Docs not include basic state subsidies of state-supported tuition and fee waivers. 



2 Ratio of combined states' need-based, state-funded aid to combined states' full-time, undergraduate student enrollment. 
Source: Appendix C-2. 
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STATE-FUNDED, NEED-BASED STUDENT AID PER FULL-TIME 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT 1 

Nina Cfatac <%w%A NJnflAMnl A..^~^~^2 





1988-89 


1989-90 
(Estimated) 


Arizona 

California 

Illinois 

JLL1U1CL11CL 

Maryland 
Michigan 
North Carolina 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 


$ 17 
142 
431 
347 

89 
240 

24 
108 
195 


$ 17 
161 
532 
393 
108 
250 
24 
110 
212 


Nine State Average 


$177 


$201 


U* S. Average 


$162 


$175 


Washington 


$126 


$133 


Percentage of Nine State Average 
Percentage of U. S. Average 


71% 
78% 


66% 
76% 


1988-89 Estimated Undergraduate Student Aid Per Capi 


ta 


U. S. Average $4.21 
Washington State Average $4.14 





1 Docs not include basic state subsidies of state-supported tuition and fee waivers. 

2 Ratio of combined states' need-based, state-funded aid to combined states' full-time, undergraduate student enrollment. 
Source: Appendix C-2. 
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A 50 STATE COMPARISON: 
STATE EXPENDITURES FOR £tIBO€ HIGHER EDUCATION 
Need-Based, Appropriated Student Financial Aid 
Expressed as a Percentage of Total State Support 
Academic Year 1987-88 



State 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Appropriated 

Grants 
Need-Based 
Financial Aid 



Total tiMt 
& Local Tax 
Appropriations 



Totals 



$ 1,446,400 
140,160 
2,893,356 
3,138,765 
49,299,727 
8,675,510 
4,085,000 
403,500 
7,837,490 
3,265,290 
394,100 
312,130 
55,744,945 
23,348,896 
1*18,275 
782,645 
4,423,720 
1,834,880 
432,490 
4,842,045 
20,572,280 
17,579,560 
35,448,000 
678,960 
1,343,040 
393,860 
853,320 
352,000 
462,202 
46,740,040 
234,000 
137,999,366 
2,975,480 
409,150 
23,568,000 
8,966,776 
8,192,216 
47,503,911 
2.416,986 
- 0 - 
245,220 
6,081,453 
3,172,000 
1,099,010 
2,941,633 
3,376,710 
10,933,870 
3,756.836 
20,308,336 
240,000 



$585,463,539 



* 676,658,100 
166,365,100 
607,658,600 
284,333,000 
5,413,906,000 
452,733,800 
414,174,000 
101339,000 
1,345,689,000 
759,404,000 
254,672,000 
130,904,100 
1,452,238,500 
704,703,000 
436,533,100 
424,720,800 
499,526,000 
495,155,000 
141,412,000 
691,208,100 
894,998,000 
1,426,902,000 
814,812,000 
339,830,600 
547,620,600 
107,499,800 
257,755,100 
112,551,000 
66,901,000 
1,099,318,000 
282,449,000 
3,088,554,000 
1,303,471,400 
118,672,000 
1,276,090^00 
397,310,400 
446,397,500 
1,167,073,000 
126,663,000 
518,318,500 
67,831,000 
610,274,000 
2,391,717,800 
257,218,000 
50,271,000 
889,981,000 
668,048,000 
236,565,000 
808,455,200 
122,595,400 



Net Tuition & 
Fees Collected 
for Operating 
Purposes 



$35,949,477,000 



S 202,138,400 
18,664,200 
119,591,200 
79,792,900 
521,000,000 
231,741,900 
92,404,900 
86,590,600 
219,272,100 
196,248,500 
32,282,000 
20,116,300 
378,636,000 
343,854,200 
178,674,900 
115,512,600 
140,867,100 
176,103,500 
40,100,000 
234,900,000 
105,217,500 
684,900,000 
263,636,000 
120,456,600 
201,361,500 
23,992,800 
65,819,600 
19316,500 
72,407,800 
310,279,200 
38,300,000 
512,970,000 
141,392,000 
41,800,000 
705,556,800 
89,801,700 
122322,900 
631,500,000 
50,295,000 
132,722,600 
18,439^00 
179381,000 
500,311,700 
65,015,000 
73,000,000 
319,800,000 
141,977,000 
51,468,400 
253,646,000 
14340,600 



$9,380,819,000 



(B+C) 
Total 
Support* 



$ 878,796300 
185,029,300 
727,249,800 
364,125,900 
5,934,906,000 
684,475,700 
506378,900 
187,929,600 
1364,961,100 
955,652300 
286,954,000 
151,020,400 
1^30,874300 
1,048357,200 
615,208,000 
540,233,400 
640,393,100 
671,258300 
181312,000 
926,108,100 
1,000,215300 
2,111,802,000 
1,078,448,000 
460,287,200 
748,982,100 
131,492,600 
323374,700 
132,367300 
139,308,800 
1,409397,200 
320,749,000 
3,601324,000 
1,444,863,400 
160,472,000 
1,981,647,300 
487,112,100 
568,720,400 
1,798373,000 
176,958,000 
651,041,100 
86,270300 
789,855,000 
2,892,029300 
322,233,000 
123,271,000 
1,209,781,000 
810,025,000 
288,033,000 
1,062,101,600 
137,136,000 



(A/D) 
Financial Aid 
As Percentage 
of Total Support 



$45,330,296,000 



0.16% 

0.08% 

0.40% 

0.86% 

0.83% 

1.27% 

0.81% 

0.21% 

0.50% 

0.34% 

0.14% 

0.21% 

3.04% 

2.22% 

0.23% 

0.14% 

0.69% 

0.27% 

0.24% 

0.52% 

2.06% 

0.83% 

3.29% 

0.15% 

0.18% 

0.30% 

0.26% 

0.27% 

0.33% 

3.32% 

0.70% 

3.83% 

0.21% 

0.25% 

1.19% 

1.84% 

1.44% 

2.64% 

1.37% 

0.00% 

0.28% 

0.77% 

0.11% 

0.34% 

2.39% 

0.28% 

U5% 

1.30% 

1.91% 

0.18% 



U9% 



Source: 
NOTE: 



"Financial Support of Higher Education in Washington - A National Comparison 1987-88," HECB. 
Total support is defined as the sum of all state appropriations and all tuition and fees collected. 



A NINE STATE COMPARISON: 
STATE EXPENDITURES FOR MtH HIGHER EDUCATION 
Need-Based, Appropriated Student Financial Aid 
Expressed as a Percentage of Total State Support 
Academic Year 1987-88 







A 


B 


C 


D 


E 




Stale 


Appropriated 

Grants 
Need-Based 
Financial Aid 


Total State 
& Local Tax 
Appropriations 


Net Tuition & 
Fees Collected 
For Operating 
Purposes 


(B+C) 
Total Support* 


(A/D) 
Financial Aid 
As Percentage 
of Total Support 


1. 


Illinois 


$ 55,744,945 


$ 1,452,238,500 


$ 378,636,000 


$ 1,830,874,500 


3.04% 




Wisconsin 


20,308,336 


808,455,200 


253,646,400 


1,062,101,600 


1.91% 


3. 


Indiana 


23,248,896 


704,703,000 


343,854,200 


1,048,557,200 


2.22% 


4. 


Oregon 


8,192,216 


446,397,500 


122,322,900 


568,720,400 


1.44% 


5. 


California 


49,299,727 


5,413,906,000 


521,000,000 


5,934,906,000 


0.83% 


6. 


Washington 


10,933,870 


668,048,000 


141,977,000 


810,025,000 


U5% 


7. 


Michigan 


17,579,560 


1,426,902,000 


684,900,000 


2,111,802,000 


0.83% 


8. 


Maryland 


4,842,045 


691,208,100 


234,900,000 


926,108,100 


0.52% 


9. 


Arizona 


2,893,356 


607,658,600 


119,591,200 


727,249,800 


0.40% 


10. 


North Carolina 


2,975,480 


1,303,471,400 


141,392,000 


1,444,863,400 


0.21% 


TOTAL 


$ 196,018,431 


$ 13^22,988300 


$ 2,942^219,700 


$ 16,465,208,000 


MM | 



•Total support is defined as the sum of all state appropriations and all tuition and fees collected. 
Source: Appendix C~5. 
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1990 NEED-BASED AND NON-NEED-BASED 
APPROPRIATED FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 
AVAILABLE TO WASHINGTON STATE STUDENTS 
BY FUNDING SOURCE 


NEED-BASED 


NON-NEED-BASED 


Federally-Funded 


Pell Grant 

College Work Study (CWS) 
Perkins Loan 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity 

Grant (SEOG) 
Nursing Student Loan 
State Student Incentive Grant (SSIG) 
Guaranteed Student Loan 
Health Professions Loan ] 


Veterans Educational Benefits 
Guard/Reserve Educational Benefits 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Programs 
Program Subsidies for Parent Loans 
for Undergraduate Students & 
Supplemental Loans to Students 
(PLUS/SLS) 
Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship 
P.R.E.P. Loans 


State-Supported 


Aid to Blind Students 

State Need Grant (SNG) 

State Work Study (SWS) 

2.5 Percent Loan Program 

Tuition & Fee Waivers 

Western Interstate Commission for 

Higher Education (WICHE) 

Support Fees 
American Indian Endowed Scholarship 
Educational Opportunity Grant 


Specially Directed State Tuition & Fee 
Waivers & Reciprocity Agreements 
with British Columbia, Idaho, & 
Oregon 
Future Teachers Scholarship 
Nurses Conditional Scholarship 
Washington State Scholars 
Health Professions Loan Repayment 
Pacific Rim Languages Scholarship 
Rural Physician, Pharmacist and 
Midwife Scholarship 


Private/Institutionally-Funded 


Institutional Scholarships & Employment 

Private Scholarships 

Private Employer Matches for Work 

Study Programs 
Stafford Lender Capital 


Institutional Scholarships & Employment 
Paul Fowler Scholarship 
PLUS/SLS Lender Capital 
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CHRONOLOGY OF FEDERAL AND STATE STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID AUTHORIZATIONS 



Year 



1990 



1989 



Federal 



FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMENDMENTS 
(P.L. 101-157) 

FY 1990 APPROPRIATIONS (P.L. 101-ltf) 

FY 1990 BUDGET RECONCILIATION (P.L. 101-239) 



Slate 



DEMONSTRATION PROJECT AUTHORIZATION 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROGRAM 
SSB «24 

Adds a new section to 23B.80 and 2SB.10 RCW further 
defining the Educational Opportunity Grant program for 
placeboond students. 

COMMUNITY SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION SSB 6407 

Adds "demonstration" to the definition of community 
scholarship foundation. 

(RCW 2SB.80.180) 

AMERICAN INDIAN ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM authorized ESHB 2331 

HIGHER EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

(RCW 28B.100) 

Has been terminated as of June 30, 1990. 

PACIFIC RIM LANGUAGES SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 



authorized ESSB 5450 



RURAL PHYSICIAN, PHARMACIST, AND MIDWIFE 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM authorized SSB 6148 



DEMONSTRATION PROJECT AUTHORIZATION 
IANGUAGE SSB 5293 



The Board may develop and administer demonstration 
projects designed to prepare and assist persons to obtain a 
higher education in this state. 

Adds a section to 28B.80 RCW. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT PROJECT 
ESB 6095 

Adds a section to 28B.S0 RCW. 

STATE NEED GRANT ELIGIBILITY EXPANDED TO 
HALF-TIME STUDENTS HB 1445 

Adds a section to 28B.10 RCW. 

REVISES NURSES CONDITIONAL SCHOIARSHIP 
PROGRAM SB 5393 

Adds "colleges" to the definition of higher education 
institutions. 

(Amends RCW 2SB.104) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF FEDERAL AND STATE STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID AUTHORIZATIONS 

(Continued) 


Year 


Federal 


State 


1989 
(continued) 




DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH: HEALTH PROFESSIONAL 


LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM 
SB 6152 

(RCW 18.150) REVISES AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
EDUCATION SB 5531 

(Amends RCW 28A.03 & RCW 28B.15) 

THE MATH/SCIENCE TEACHER INCENTIVE LOAN 
PROGRAM 

(RCW 28B.15.760 - 766) 

Has been "sunset" (canceled) as of the 1990-91 academic year. 


1988 


I IAWKINS-STAFFO RD ELEMENTARY AND 


WASHINGTON STATE SCHOLARS PROGRAM 


SECONDARY SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT AMENDMENTS 


SSB 5558 

Amended RCW 28B.58 to allow Scholars to receive grants if 
they choose to attend an independent college or university, 
provided that the independent institution will match the state 
grant doltar-for-dollar (Chapter 210, Laws of 1988). 

NURSE'S CONDITIONAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


CP L. 100-29TI 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION FY 1989 


APPROPRIATIONS ACT fP.I . 1004^ 

HEALTH OMNIBUS PROGRAMS EXTENSION 
(P.L. 100-607) 

REVENUE ACT rP.L. IfXUtfm 

OMNIBUS DRUG INITIATIVE ACT CP.L. 100-^90^ 


SSB 6638 
(RCW 28B.1CM) 

STATE OF WASHINGTON COLLEGE SAVINGS BOND ' 




ACT OF 1988 ESHB16M 
(RCW 28B.106) 


1987 


HIGHER EDUCATION TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


WASHINGTON STATE SCHOI^XRS PROGRAM 


(P.L. 100-50) 

PERMANENT FISCAL 1988 CONTINUING 


SB 5110 

Tuition and fee waivers to Washington Scholars were 
increased to eight semester or 12 quarters. (RCW 28A.58.822 
and 28B.15543) 

FUTURE TEACHERS CONDITIONAL SCIIOMRSHIP 


APPROPRIATIONS rfT.L. IDO-Wi 


PROGRAM I IB 857 
(RCW 28B.102) 

HIGHER EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM 
EHB 1021 

(RCW 28B.100) 
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Year 



CHRONOLOGY OF FEDERAL AND STATE STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID AUTHORIZATIONS 

(Continued) 



Federal 



1986 HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 was reauthorized and 

amended with most provisions taking effect July 1, 1987 

ROBERT C BYRD HONORS SCHOIARSHIP PROGRAM 

Title VI, Part A, Subpart 6 of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, Federal Merit Scholarships, as amended in 1986. P.L. 
99-500 and 99-591. 

CONGRESSIONAL TEACHER SCHOIARSH1P 
PROGRAM (Now the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship 
program) authorized (P.L. 98-558). 



CONSOLIDATED OMNIBUS BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION ACT (P.L. 99-514) 

IMMIGRATION REFORM AND CONTROL ACT 
(P.L 99-603) 



State 



1985 



1984 



1983 



1982 



NEW G.l. BILL approved 
(Title 10, Chapter 106) 

BAIANCED BUDGET AND EMERGENCY DEFICIT 



CONTROL ACT (P.L. 99-177) 

FY 1986 EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS (P.L. 99-178) 



CONTAINS STUDENT AID TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 



WASHINGTON STATE SCHOLARS PROGRAM 



(P.L. 98-511) 

FY 1985 APPROPRIATIONS (P.L. 98-619) 



Amended to add tuition and fee waivers. 
(RCW 28B. 15543, Section 17) 



EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS ACT (P.I-. 98-8) 

STUDENT LOAN CONSOLIDATION AND TECHNIC AL 
AMENDMENTS (P.L. 98-79) 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REAUTHORIZATION 
(P.L. 98-94) 



MATH/SCIENCE TEACHHR INCENTIVE LOAN 
PROGRAM 



(RCW 28B.15.76G-766) 



URGENT SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
(P.L. 97-216) 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT 
(P.L. 97-252) 

GARN-ST. GERMAIN DE POSITORY INSTITUTIONS 
ACT(Truth-in-Undin&) (P.L. 97-320) 

STUDENT FINANCIAL ASS ISTANCE TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS (P.L. 97-301) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF FEDERAL AND STATE STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID AUTHORIZATIONS 

(Continued) 


Year 


rtoerai 


State 


1981 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION ACT 


INSTITUTIONAL LONG TERM LOAN FUND «t a h1i*h^ 


(P.L 96-342) 

SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND RESCISSIONS 


(RCW 28B.15.820). 

WASHINGTON STATE SCHOLARS PROGRAM 
authorized 

(RCW 28A.58.820332) 


ACT (PL 97-12) 

OMNIBUS BUDGET RECONCILIATION ACT (P I_ 07-^ 


1980 


HIGHER EDUCATION REAUTHORIZATION 
Social Security benefits for college students eliminated. 




1979 


HIGHER EDUCATION TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


TUITION AND FEE WAIVERS for n^Hy cm.h^c 


(P.L 9649) 


authorized 
(RCW 28B.15.740) 

OREGON AND IDAHO RECIPROCITY agreement 
authorized 

(RCW 28B.15.732) 


1978 


MIDDLE INCOME STUDENT ASSISTANCE ACT 




fMISAAl authorized 

UNIrOKM LAW ON BANKRUPTCY (P.L. 95-598) 


1977 




24% FORMULA - Adjustment nf st*rp appropriate fo r 
needy student financial aid enacted 

(RCW 28B.15.065) 


1976 


HEALTH PROFESSIONS EDUCATION ASSISTANCE 
ACT (P.L 94^*84) 

CRIME CONTROL ACT fLaw Enforcement Education 




Program) (P.L. 94-503) 


1975 


NURSE TRAINING ACT (P.L 94-63) 




1974 


EDUCATION AMENDMENTS fl».L QVWi 


STATE WORK STUDY PROGRAM authored 


PRIVACY ACT fRL Q&sm 


(RCW 28B.12.010-07G) 

WICHE STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM *ufhnri 7 «1 
(RCW 28B.80.150) 


1973 


DOMESTIC VOLUNTEER SERVICE ACT (P.L 9Vl 13) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF FEDERAL AND STATE STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID AUTHORIZATIONS 

(Continued) 


Year 


Federal 


State 


1972 


REAUTHORIZATION OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
ACT approved. 

BASIC EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANT (Pell 
Grant) enacted (P.L. 92-318). 

STATE STUDENT INCENTIVE GRANT PROGRAM 
(SSIG) authorized (P.L. 92-318) 

SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
GRANT PROGRAM (SEOG^ established (P.L. 92-318). 

GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM authorized 
(P.L. 92-318) (34 CFR 682) 




1971 


COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH MANPOWER TRAINING 
ACT (P.L. 92-157) 

NURSE TRAINING ACT (T.L. 92-1581 




1969 


EMERGENCY INSURED STUDENT LOAN ACT 
(P.L. 91-95) 


STATE NEED GRANT PROGRAM authorized 
(RCW 28B.10.790-824) 


1968 


HIGHER EDUCATION AMENDMENTS (P.L. 90-575} 




1966 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ACT (P.L. 89-329) 

HIGHER EDUCATION AMENDMENTS (P.L. 89-752} 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMENDMENTS 
(P.L. 89-794) 




1965 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT authorized the creation of the 
College Work Study (CWS), P.L. 88452; the Educational 
Opportunity Grant program (EOG); the Federally Insured 
Student Loan Program (FISL). (P.L. 89-329) 




1958 


NATIONAL DEFENSE STUDENT LOAN 
(NDSL) (now the Car! Perkins Loan Program) was authorized 
through Title II, National Defense Act of 1958. (Reauthorized 
in P.L. 92-318 as National Direct Student Loan.) 
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HIGHER EDUCATION TUITION AND FEE WAIVERS 



I. Need-Based Waivers 



RCW 28B. 15.740 



3% and 4% Waivers. Four-year institutions may waive tuition and fees 
for resident students up to an amount equal to four percent and 
community colleges up to three percent of their resident student tuition 
and fee revenues. Three-fourths of this waiver authority shall be used 
for needy resident students and the remaining one-fourth may be used 
at the discretion of the institution. 



II. Other Resident Rate Waivers 



RCW 28B. 15380 
RCW 28B.15.380 

RCW 28B. 15.460 

RCW 28B. 15.520 

RCW 28B. 15.543 
RCW 28B. 15.545 
RCW 28B. 15.547 
RCW 28B.15.615 
RCW 28B.15.620 



Veterans Without Federal Benefits. Veterans who are not entitled to 
federal vocational or educational benefits. 

Children of Law Enforcement Officers and Firefighters. Children of 
any enforcement officer or firefighter who died, or became totally 
disabled, in the line of duty. 

Gender Equity, Intercollegiate Athletes. Student athletes at four- year 
public schools who are members of the under-represented gender class 
participating in intercollegiate athletics. 

High School Completion* Community colleges shall waive the tuition 
and fees for students (19 years or older) enrolled in courses necessary 
to earn a high school diploma. 

Washington Scholars Award. Recipients are high school seniors 
chosen on the basis of academic achievement. 

Washington Award for Vocational Excellence. Recipients of the 
Washington Award for Vocational Excellence. 

Washington Award for Excellence in Education. Recipients (teachers 
and principals) of the Excellence in Education Award. 

Graduate Service Appointments. Students holding a graduate service 
appointment involving at least 20 hours per week. 

Vietnam Veterans. Veterans of the Southeast Asian Conflicts. These 
veterans shall not be required to pay more than the October 1, 1977 
tuition and fee rate as long as they qualify for resident status and are 
enrolled by May 7, 1992. 
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RCW 28B. 10.625 Children of Southeast Asia POWs or MIAs. Children of any person 
who was a Washington domiciliary and who has been determined by 
the federal government to be a prisoner of war or missing in action in 
Southeast Asia. 

III. Nonresident Differential Waivers 

Allows institutions to waive the nonresident portion of tuition and fees for the following 
nonresident students: 

RCW 28B. 15.014 Graduate Student Appointment. Students holding a graduate service 
appointment involving at least 20 hours per week. 

RCW 28B.15.014 Employee Supporting Academic Instruction or Research, Employees 
of an academic department in support of instructional or research 
programs involving at least 20 hours per week. 

RCW 28B.15.014 Faculty, Exempt and Classified Staff. Half or full-time faculty, 
classified staff or administratively-exempt employees and their spouse 
and dependent children. 

RCW 28B. 15.014 Active Duty Military Personnel. Active duty military personnel 
stationed in the state and their spouse and dependents. 

RCW 28B. 15.014 Immigrant Refugees. Immigrant refugees with parole status, an 
immigrant visa oi who have applied for United States citizenship and 
their spouse and dependent children. 

RCW 28B.15 380 Veterans Without Federal Benefits. Institutions may waive one-half of 
the nonresident tuition and fees for veterans no longer entitled to 
federal vocational or educational benefits. 

RCW 28B.15.520 High School Completion. Students enrolled in courses in order to 
receive a high school diploma or certificate. 

RCW 28B.15.520 Deaf Students. Forty percent of the students enrolled in the regional 
education program for deaf students, subject to federal funding of such 
a program. 

Law:C306 L89 PV Dependents of Members of Congress. Dependents of a member of the 
United States Congress representing the state of Washington. 



IV. Reduced Course Fee Waivers 



RCW 28B. 15.502 Community colleges shall charge nominal fees for ungraded courses, 
noncredit courses, community services courses, and self-supporting 
short courses. The following are included in these special rates: 
Emergency Medical Technician, Apprenticeships, Small Business, Small 
Farm, Industrial First Aid, and Parent Education. 

V. Exchange Programs Waivers 



RCW 28B.15.225 



RCW 28B. 15.527 



RCW 28B. 15.556 



RCW 28B. 15.730 



RCW 28B.15.750 



WAMI. Washington, Alaska, Montana, Idaho. University of Wash- 
ington (UW) students from Alaska, Montana, or Idaho who were 
admitted to the School of Medicine under the terms of the WAMI 
agreement. UW dental students from Utah, Idaho, or any western 
states that do not have a school of dentistry. The states will reimburse 
the UW for additional proportional costs. 

International Students at Community Colleges. No more than 100 
full-time undergraduate students from foreign nations per year may 
receive waivers. The number of waivers shall not exceed the number 
of Washington State students enrolled in approved academic study 
abroad programs. No reciprocal placement shall be required for up to 
30 students panicipating in the Georgetown University Scholarship 
Program funded by the United States Agency for International 
Development 

International Students at Four-Year Institutions. Four-year instit- 
utions of higher education may waive tuition and fees for 
undergraduate or graduate students from foreign nations. No more 
than the equivalent of 100 waivers at each of the research universities 
and 20 waivers at the college and comprehensive universities may be 
given. The number of waivers shall not exceed the numb^i of students 
enrolled in approved academic study abroad programs. 

Washington/Oregon Reciprocity Program. Oregon residents, accord- 
ing to the agreement administered by the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board. 

Washington/Idaho Reciprocity Program. Idaho residents, according 
to the agreement administered by the Higher Education Coordinating 
Bc*rd. 



RCW 28B. 15.756 Washington/British Columbia Reciprocity Program. Resident of 
British Columbia, according to the agreement administered by the 
Higher Education Coordinating Board. 
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RCW 28B.15.725 



Interstate Higher Education Student Exchange. Allows participating 
institutions to enter into exchange agreements with comparable out-of- 
state institutions. The participating student must be an upper-division, 
undergraduate. Each student's participation is limited to one year. 
The number of students receiving waivers may not exceed the number 
of Washington students receiving the waiver at the exchange school. 



RCW 28B.70.050 



WICHE. Western Regional Higher Education Compact. Students 
admitted under the terms of the WICHE agreement. 



RCW 28B.70.050 WOI. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Veterinary medicine. 



VL Space Available Waivers 

RCW 28B. 15.522 Long-term Unemployed or Underemployed Persons. Community 
colleges may waive the tuition and fees for students (21 years or older) 
who are unemployed or underemployed on a space-available basis. 

RCW 28B. 15.535 Higher Education Institution Employees, Full-time employees on a 
space-available basis. 

RCW 28B. 15.540 Senior Citizens, Students (60 years or older) on a space-available 
basis. 
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GLOSSARY 



Award 



Campus-Based 
Programs 



Congressional 
Methodology 



Cost of Attendance 



Cost of Education 



Disbursement 



Entitlement 



A specific amount of financial assistance offered to a 
student by an institution; the award usually consists of a 
"package" of federal and state financial aid programs. 

Three need-based federal aid programs (College Work 
Study, Perkins Loan Program, and Supplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant) that are administered 
at the institutional level. Within the parameters of 
federal regulations and the amount of funds allocated, 
institutions determine eligibility and the amount of aid 
to be received by each student. 

The national standard of need analysis used by the five 
designated processors and most colleges to determine 
Expected Family Contribution level. 

For student financial aid purposes, this term refers to 
the total amount of money needed by the student to 
attend an institution for an academic year. Generally, 
this includes the tuition and fees normally assessed to a 
student, together with the institution's estimate of other 
expenses reasonably related to attendance including the 
cost of room and board (which varies according to the 
student's personal situation), reasonable transportation 
and commuting costs, and books and supplies. 

In the context of student financial aid, this term refers to 
an institution's total expenses incurred in educating a 
student during an academic year. Tuition and fee levels 
at state-supported higher education institutions (except 
VTIs) are based proportionately on educational costs. 
(See Appendix F-l). 

The process by which financial aid funds are made 
available to the student in meeting educational and 
related living expenses. 

A financial aid program which guarantees that eligible 
students will receive a grant based on determined need; 
the federal Pell Grant program is the primary 
entitlement program. 
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Expected Family 
Contribution 



Financial Aid 
Application Form 



Financial Need 



Gift Aid 



Grant Programs 



Need Analysis 



Packaging 



Pell Grant 



Satisfactory 
Academic Progress 



The figure which indicates how much of a family's 
financial resources should be available to help pay for 
postsecondary education. This figure may be determined 
by ED-approved need analysis systems for campus-based 
programs or the Pell Grant formula. 

The original input form completed by an applicant and 
family for one of the need analysis systems. The 
document is the foundation for all need analysis 
computations. 

The difference between the institution's cost of 
attendance and the family's ability to pay; i.e., expected 
family contribution. 

Financial aid that is in the form of a grant or scholarship 
and need not be earned or repaid. 

Gift aid programs which do not require repayment or 
that work be performed. Federal Title IV grant 
programs include the Pell Grant, SSIG, and SEOG. 

The process of determining a student's eligibility for 
financial aid. It involves establishing student expense 
budgets, determining the family contribution, and 
subtracting the family contribution for these expenses. 

Determining a financial aid award to a student which 
may include a combination of awards: loans, grants, 
scholarships, and employment, 

A grant program for undergraduate students who have 
not yet completed a first baccalaureate course of study, 
it is designed to assist financially needy students with 
basic educational expenses. If a student applies, meets 
all eligibility criteria, and is enrolled in an eligible 
program at an eligible institution, he or she will receive 
a Pell Grant. 

The Higher Education Act requires that a student be 
making satisfactory academic progress to receive Title 
IV aid. Each institution must establish a standard for 
evaluating a student's efforts to achieve an educational 
goal within a given period of time. In making this 
evaluation, the institution needs to establish the normal 
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time frame for completion of the course of study in 
which the student is enrolled and a method, such as 
grades or work projects completed, to measure the 
quality of the student's performance. 

Self-Help Aid Financial aid that is in the form of a loan and/or 

subsidized employment; it may be said that a student is 
using current earnings from employment and future 
earnings through loans to pay a portion of his or her 
educational costs. 



Specially-Directed 
Aid Programs 



Standard Maintenance 
Allowance 



Aid programs that support some restricted class of 
students, such as veterans or students preparing for the 
health professions. 

An allowance against income for the basic costs of 
maintaining family members in the home. The 
allowance is based upon consumption and other cost 
estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for a family 
at the low standard of living. 
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